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FOR EXHIBITION VISITORS 


jpXCiTING underwater scenes of the unexplored depths of 
^ Switzerland’s Lake Geneva will glide past the portholes 
of the world’s first tourist submarine this summer and autumn. 


Forty passengers at each trip 
will gaze at the floodlit and 
spotlit panorama from the 
mesoscaphe, a 160-ton depth- 
ship designed by the late Dr. 
Auguste Piccard and his son. 
Dr. Jacques Piccard, famous 
underwater explorers. 
Wide-angle viewing portholes, 

i © Fleetway Publications Ltd., Isi4 1 


and a television camera linked 
to ten screens in the passenger 
compartment, will provide a 
first-hand experience of deep 
water life. 

Lake Geneva’s blue surface, 
mirroring the snow-capped 
Swiss and French Alps, will be 
as much as 900 feet above the 
92 feet long giant as it moves 
at a speed of five knots, with 


the lake bed not far below. 

Silent, except for the rush of 
water against the H-inch thick 
hull, and the humming of the 
75 h.p. electric motor, powered 
by storage batteries, the sub¬ 
marine (17 ft, wide and 21 ft. 
high) will give many their first 
thrills of real underwater 
exploration. 

Many of the new sub¬ 
mariners will be visitors to the 
Swiss National Exhibition at 
Lausanne, from 30th April to 
25th October. 


Switzerland’s history, its day- 
by-day life, and the problems of 
a small land in tbe heart of 
Europe will be revealed at this 
exhibition, which is held only 
four times in a century. 

Smugglers at Work I 

Banking and international 
trade, agriculture, automation, 
the power and chemical 
industries—even international 
smuggling—will be demon¬ 
strated in the large pavilions. 

Visitors will see watches being 


made, a sawmill in operation, 
and inspect the manoeuvres of 
a miniature fleet on a pool. 

For relaxation they will turn 
to concerts and shows, a 
permanent circus, circular 
cinema, or cruises on the lake. 

Lausanne will be the capital 
—for six months—of the 25 
Swiss States whose contributions 
will enable visitors to learn 
more about Switzerland in a 
few hours than they would in 
a countrywide tour of several 

weeks. pages 6 and 7 
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NOW 


MUSEUMS WITH A DIFFERENCE 

Glasgow has a new musenin, with the biggest collection of 
Scottish-built motor-vehicles ever assembled under one roof. 

This museum of Transport is in what was once the Coplawhiil 
tramway works. Fittingly, it contains some of the trams which 
clanged their way through the city of Glasgow many years ago. 

A less-mechanised machine which has a prominent place is a pedal 
cycle of 1841, said to be the oldest of its kind in the world. 

There is also a collection of 20 
horse-drawn vehicles, among them 
a one-horse open sleigh. 

Another new museum, of a very 
different kind, has been opened to 
the public for the summer season. 
It is the only permanent cavalry 
regiment museum in Britain, and 
it occupies three rooms of the 
19th-century B e 1 v o i r Castle, 
Leicestershire scat of the Duke of 
Rutland. 

Among the exhibits are the 
bugle which sounded the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaclava 
in 1854; a Victoria Cross awarded 
about , the same time; and guidons 
(flags flown on lances), uniforms, 
medals, and battle souvenirs of the 
17th/21st lancers. 


LEARN TO SWIM- 
IN SCOTLAND 

A campaign to encourage more 
young people to learn to swim is 
to be carried out in Scotland next 
month. 

Appropriately called “Learn to 
Swim,” the campaign is being 
conducted by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents 
and the Scottish Council of 
Physical Recreation. It will be 
opened by a swimming gala at the 
Portobello Baths on 25th May. 

The campaign will end on the 
30th with a gala at Kirkintilloch, 
and this will be one of the events 
to mark the burgh’s 750 years. 


• EYERTWHERE : May Day celebrations, 1st May 

Also 

^ # LONDON : Elizabethan Drama 

0 SPALDING, Lincolnshire : Tulip season, Mermaid Theatre, 22nd 
Time, from 21st April to 14th May April to 29th August 


I got this 
smashing 
booklet 

FREE 



Send today for. 

HINTS ON SAFER CYCLING This shows you 
how to ride safely .and helps you to pass your test. 
Fill in this coupon today ____ 


ToFIBRAXud UO Ortnsldd Street. London, S.E.IS 
Please eettd me a FBES copy of EIKTS ON SAFBH CTCLma. I encloso 
stamp for postaffa 
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A TOWER FOR 
BRIGHTON ? 

Mention Blackpool, and one 
thinks of the famous tower; 
Brighton, and the Regency build¬ 
ings come'to mind. But it may 
be that, in a few years, Brighton 
wilt be as well known for a tower 
as is Blackpool. 

There is a plan to build a 
, 1.000-foot tower on the seafront, 
reached by a pier 300 feet long. 
The tower will have restaurants 
and observation decks for a 
thousand people. 


NEW ZOO 

A new zoo is to open at 
Cannon. Hili Park, Binning- 
liant, next Wednesday (22nd 
April). Covering 4i acres, if 
has more than £40,000 worth 
of stock in the 30 enclosures 
and houses for wiid life. . 

The zoo will be open until 
the end of September. 



LONG-DISTANCE 

SALMON 

A salmon tagged in the Rivers 
Wear and Tees just three years 
ago has been caught by Danish 
fishermen off the west coast of 
Greenland. 

When tagged, the fish was only 
five inches long; in the three 
years it had grown to a little over 
24 inches. And the salmon was 
caught 3,000 miles from the rivers 
in which it was tagged. 


It 
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to me.,.. 


JUST A LITTLE DO-IT-YOURSELF 

\^HAT a lot of real satisfaction there is to be got 
from something we are making oursefves—with 
our very own hands. 

I'i..'.;* 



Look at this model that a 
Hereford schoolboy has built of 
the cathedral near his home. His 
name is Francis Poole, and the 
model, made of balsa wood, took 
him about 600 hours of work. 

Of course we can't all be 
handy men, but there are all sorts 
of things waiting to be done. And 
as I know from the letters I 
receive, there are plenty of boys 
and girls who have looked round 
and found a job that needed 
doing, perhaps In their own 
• homes ; or perhaps for some 



neighbour — not so active 
nowadays — who wanted a radio 
repaired, or some cooking or 
some other help In the house. 
The only difficulty really, Is 
getting started. 

So keep your eyes open for 
something you can make or do 
yourself. Then write and tell me 
about it. 

Jkc Editor 

*************W***W*****W*1r******4 


"If your 
latest record 
isn’t sweeping 
the country 
'n a few 
weeks’ time, 
you will be." 



"Wonderful military adviser YOU 
turned out to bet" 



I Mznam<l9. 
[_ ASerMS_ 


..C.N.8 


•K " Oh, good, it’s hooked on to something." 

-K . 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 
INDIA’S DIFFICULTIES 





changes are taking place 
in India, largely because 
its population is growing faster 
than its standard of living rises. 

Its population has now reached 
462 million, compared with 350 
million in 1947. 

Happily, there are signs that 
economic planning is now getting 
to grips with this problem. But 
the burden of running a country 
as vast as this has placed a great 
strain on its rulers. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the statesman who carried 
■ India to independence 17 years 


■ By Our- 

Special Correspondent 


ago, is said to be talking about 
retirement. He is 74, and not in 
good health. After an illness 
earlier this year he brought Mr. 
Lai Bahadur Shastri into his 
Government to deal with pressing 
problems. 

India has political as well as 
population problems. One of the 
latter concerns KASHMIR, the 
Indian-ruled northern frontier 
State with 
a Mos 1 em 

broke out' in * Pnme tfimster 
India a little lawaharUI Nehru 
while ago. Many Moslems who 
live in small communities among 
the Hindus there were killed. 
The riots were said to be reprisals 
for ill-treatment of Hindus living 


Market scene in busy Calcutta 


among the Moslems in East 

Pakistan. 

Mr. Shastri, who has never been 
outside India except to neighbour¬ 
ing Nepal, has been trying to 
patch up quarrels in the Hindu 
party in Kashmir. 

He is a bird-iike little man, 

just over five 
feet tall, a 
iPlSiSi:'® 1;®I vegetarian. 

who never 

y drinks, but 

■■ ^ * works an 18- 

' hour day and 

^ ' eats only once 

Mr. Lai Bahadur time. Hc is 

Shastri gO. 

Some Indians think Mr. Shastri 
has already been named as Mr. 
Nehru’s ‘heir’ and successor as 
Prime Minister, 

But taking over from Mr. 


Nehru will not be easy, whoever 
gets the job. 

India has external as well as 
internal difficulties. Danger lurks 
beyond her once impenetrable 
Himalayan mountain frontier, 
where her neighbours are Pakistan 
and Tibet. And Pakistan has just 
signed a friendship pact with 
Communist China, which controls 
Tibet. 

Eighteen months ago, China 
invaded India, and she might 
strike again. 

j DO YOU KNOW? I 

• ' • 

; Is India a monarchy or a : 

• republic? • 

: India has a (svo-chamber ■ 

I Parliament. What are the • 

; chambers called ? S 

■ • 

; What IS the ruling party in : 
S India ? Answers on page 12 ; 



BIKE IN A BAG! 



Dear Sir,—A collapsible bike is now being made in Italy. It can 
be packed into a bag! 

1 would like to see a picture of it. It can be taken in a car, bus, or 
train. Do you know if it is for sale in this country? 

Andrew Barlow, Monkton, Prestwick, Aysbire. 

The bicycle is produced by the Edoardo Bianchi company of Milan 
and, as yet, has not 
been imported into 
Britain. Editor 


Unpacked from 
its bag, the 
bicycle is soon 
ready to ride 




Dear Sir,—I am writing to you to 
say that, in my opinion, there 
should be more in the CN on 
archaeology. (1 am a member of 
an archaeological society.) 

Stephen Banks, Brighton 6. 


CAN YOU HELP? 

Dear Sir,—Has anyone been on 
a YHA Adventure Holiday? If 
so, please could they write to me 
and tell me about them. 

Margaret Williamson (13), 88 
Canterbury Road, Kennington, 
Ashford, Kent. 


« • 

5 The Editor is always pleased to • 
5 receive letters from readers, and will S 
■ publish as many suitable ones as ■ 
5 there is room for in this feature. I 
• The address to write to is: The ■ 
I Editor, Children's Newspaper, Fleet-’ ■ 
S way House, Farringdon Street, ■ 
S London, E.C.4, \ 


ff 
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THE WORLD’S 
FASTEST 
TRAINS 


: Japan expects to be opcrat- ; 

: iog the fastest trains in the : 
2 >Torlfl in time for the Tokyo : 
■ Olympics in October. Each : 
S day during the Games, 108 : 
• expresses nill speed between : 
2 the capital and the seaport of : 
2 Osaka at more than 150 miles : 
2 an hour. • 

: Travellers, who will have : 

2 the benefit of radios and : 
2 telephones, will ride in • 
2 coaches specially sprung to • 
2 overcome jolting while at S 
2 high speed. i 

TREES FOR 

More than 47,000 evergreens and 
deciduous trees from eleven 
countries are to be planted in 
barren areas in the Otago district 
of New Zealand’s South Island, 
They are to be planted in areas 
where trees are rare and the 
rainfall averages only 16 inches a 
year. The planting of native trees 
proved unsuccessful, so those now 



WIDE WORLD 



ANTARCTIC 

INSECTS 

In last week’s C N there was 
mention of the Antarctic search 
for insects known as “springtails.” 
Now comes news that some of 
these minute insects have been 
found by a New Zealand 
scientist. 

Working on behalf of the 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum of 
Honolulu, the scientist found the 
springtails in an area where the 
air temperature is zero Fahrenheit, 
but the soil temperatures arc 
above freezing. 


RACING ABOVE 
THE WAVES 


This sleek v^sei is the United 
States’ first ocean-going hydro¬ 
foil. Powered by gas-turbine 
engines, the ship, named Denitan, 
is capable of a speed of 60 m.p.h- 3 


DRY OTAGO 

to be tried have been specially 
chosen for their qualities of with¬ 
standing such conditions. 

Pines will be the most numerous, 
and among others to be planted 
will be silver birch, Californian 
redwood, Italian and American 
poplars, Douglas fir, hardy Indian 
cedar. Mount Atlas cedar from 
North Africa, Corsican pine, and 
three types of larch. 


NATURE SCHOOL IN CANADA 


Canada’s first school for nature 
conservation has been opened near 
Toronto. 

The site' is a natural outdoor 
laboratory:, there are sandy hills, 
with a variety of' poor soils which 
are used to demonstrate the best 
use of land; newly-planted forests; 
and a farm where lessons in animal 
husbandry arc given by experts. 

Through the conservation area 
runs a nature trail, where young 
people can study many species of 


flora and fauna. A weather station, 
fish hatchery, and a sawmill are 
other features aivailable for demon¬ 
strating the uses of natural 
resources. 

Classes of boys and girls, with 
their teachers, can take a week’s 
course in conservation, while mem¬ 
bers of the conservation school 
itself, assisted by student teachers, 
cover specialised aspects of nature 
preservation. 


The Ch/fdren's Newspaper, tBth Atirif, i964 



An international angling match 
is to be held along the coast between 
Gorleston {NorfolU} and Kessing- 
land (Suffolk) next Sum'ay (19th 
April), The England team will be 
captained by —Afr, Hook. 

Seamen’s Century 

The Norwegian SJeamen’s 
Mission celebrates ii;s centenary 
this year. It will be marked 
in Norway nnd in all 32 foreign 
ports where there is it Norwegian 
Seamen’s Church. 

A Japanese firm is to build two 
I52,ooo-ron tankers. They will 
be 20,000 tons bigger than the 
world’s present largest tanker:, the 
Japanese Nissho 

Mighty Seaiway 

The fifth season of the great 
St. Lawrence Seawdy has ended 
with a record 31 million tons 
of cargo being carried between 
Montreal and Lake (!)ntiu:io. 

A h<^ and a girl from every 
State in the VS will attend a 
conference — in 'Washington next 
month —, on the dangers of 
smoking. 

Mine Footprints 

The footprints of a dinosaur 
have been found 700 feet down 
in a coalmine near Brisbane, 
Queensland. 



Do you know... 

Who was the first man in Space ? 
What bait is used to catch roach? 
How to pitch a tent? 

The answer to these questions and many more are 
in this new exciting series of FREE booklets in full 
colour from Nestle’s. All you do to get these booklets 
is to complete the coupon below, ticking the titles 
of those you want. For each booklet send 3 wrappers 
from any bar of Nestle’s chocolate costing fid. or 
more to the address given. 


Send this coupon to:—Nestle’s Booklets, Dept CN 3 , 
Unique House, Eccleston Road, London, W.13. 
Tick the books you want. 

1. Camping.Q 4. First-Aid .i.Q 

2. Dogs...□ 5. Space Travel.. ^ 

3. Ponies.LJ Freshwater Fishing Q 

I enclose 3 wrappers for each booklet. 


NAME— 
ADDRESS . 


I_OfFcr available while stocks last and applies to U.K. only. 
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Meet THE HOLLIES—five 
Manchester-born rhythm- 
happy music-makers. 



\A/ITH three records—/ust 
Like Me, Searchin’, 
and Stay —successful sellers, 
THE HOLLIES’ latest disc, 
Just One Look, has proved 
the most popular to date, 
soaring high into the charts. 

In this swinging group, 
ied by Graham Nash, are 
Alian Clarke, Tony Hicks, 
Bobby^Eliiot, and Eric Hay- 
dock—five boys who turned 
professional only just over 
a year ago. They chose their 
seasonal-sounding group 
name for two reasons : first, 
because it was around 
Christmas that they dis¬ 
cussed turning professionals, 
and secondly, because they 
are all great fans of the 
late Buddy Holly. 

They give their songs the 
bold, noisy treatment that 
they know their fans expect. 
It's a strong, lively sound 
that adds ‘ meat ’ to the 
beat. Now, Hollies-grouper 
Allan is busy writing what 
they all hope will be another 
winner—to prove they can 
do equally well with an 
original composition. (Their 
four discs, so far, have been 
‘ revivals ’). 

The group’s combined am¬ 
bition ? To reach No. I. 



400th BIRTHDAY TOUR OF 
GERMANY 

AS part of William Shakespeare’s 400th Birthday celebrations, 
45 members of the Southgate County Grammar School’s 
Dramatic Society arc touring Germany this month with a 
production of The Merry Wives of Windsor. 



Some of the boys and girts discussing scenery with a master 


Under the supervision of In a 52-seater bus, the 34 
three masters, they have built a boys, eleven girls, and seven 
two-level replica of a section of adults will call at eight towns in 
the famous Globe Theatre, the Black Forest, producing the 
comprising an inner chamber, play, first performed at the 
period tapestries, and an apron original Globe Theatre, London, 
stage. more than 350 years ago. 


IT’S CATCHING ! 

GRUMPY, dissatisfied character 
is the type whose conversa¬ 
tion goes something like this: 
“Why can’t / have a Beatle hair¬ 
cut —they all do." "They all have 
more pocket money than I.” “ It’s 
unfair, they all wear make-up to 
school,” 

Recognise the type? You do? 
Then look out—it’s an attitude as 
infectious as measles, and just as 
unpleasant! 



= ‘‘ I thought they were 

= supposed to be dumb 
= animals 1" 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinT 


THE RAVENS 

of the newest groups 
expected to hit the highlights 
in the next few months is The 
Ravens—formed by 26-year-oId 
Tony Miles. It’s a group with a 
difference, the difference being 
their Id-year-old girl drummer— 
Tina Ambrose. In the picture 
(right) you see them rehearsing a 
number in a London studio. Note 
Tina’s all-white leather outfit. 


OOKPIKS GALORE 


T^HAT is an Ookpik? It’s an appealing, cuddiesome Owl 
doll with mammoth eyes, originally made of sealskin by 
an Eskimo woman. 


This Owl doll of the Arctic 
was a huge success when it first 
appeared at a Canadian Trade 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. 
Orders poured in by the 
thousand, but there just weren’t 
enough Ookpiks to go round ! 

To meet the demand, it is 
now to be mass-produced by 
two Canadian firms. Ookpiks 
will be made in possum fur 
coats as well as in sealskin, and 
it is estimated that during the 
first production year more than 
£8,000 in royalties will be paid 
to the Fort Chimo Eskimo 
Co-operative. This will buy 
fishing equipment and other 
necessities for Arctic living. 


The first Ookpik to visit 
Britain accompanied the 
Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. Now it has become 
the official trade symbol of that 
department. 

I RAISIN RAREBIT 

: A slice of brown or white 

! bread; California Seedless 

• raisins; cheddar cheese. 

: I. Toast one side of bread. 

• 2. Sprinkle the untoasted side 
S with California Seedless 
j raisins and top with a slice 
S of Cheddar cheese. 

: 3. Put under hot grill until 
: golden brown. 



The Ravens— 
beat group 
with a 
difference! 
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HOW WE RUZST 
OUR COU3MTRY 


STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 


'jpHE royal proclamation which dissolves (ends) a Parliament, 
also orders the election of a new one and names the day 
and place of its first meeting. 


The life of a Parliament is 
divided into annual sessions. A 
session normally starts in about 
November and ends in July. 

Each Parliamentary session is 
officially opened by the Queen in 
person. To open Parliament, the 
Queen drives in State from 
Buckingham Palace, along the 
Mail, through Horse Guards 
Parade, down Whitehall to Ihe 


Houses of Parliament. She rides 
in" the State Coach, preceded by a 
Sovereign’s Escort of Household 
Cavalry. The procession is one 
of London’s finest and most 
colourful pageants. 

The opening ceremony takes 
place in the House of Lords (by 
tradition, a King or Queen may 
not enter the House of ComraonsL 
Here the Queen reads what is 


called the Speech from the 
Throne. Members of the House 
of Lords, Peeresses, distinguished 
visitors and members of the 
Diplomatic Corps attend in full 
regalia. 

The Speaker and members of 
the House of Commons are 
summoned to attend the House of 
Lords by an official called "Black 
Rod” (The Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod) whose job it is 
to control the admission of 
“strangers” to the Lords while 
the House is sitting. 



The Queen arrives at the Houses of Parliament in the State Coach 


He has to knock 

When Black Rod goes to the 
House of Commons to summon 
them to attend the House of 
Lords, the Commons’ door is 
always shut against him. He has 
to knock before being allowed to 
enter. This Is a tradition which 
symbolises the right of the House 
of Commons to exclude even the 
Queen’s Messenger from their 
House. 

As 'soon as the members of the 
House of Commons have arrived, 
the Queen addresses the 
assembled “Lords” and “Com¬ 
mons ” from the Throne to “show 
cause of summons.” In other 
words, she tells them why Parlia¬ 
ment has been summoned and 
what it is going to do in the 
coming session. 

I Week: THE QUEEN’S SPEECH 


TA.KE A LOOK 
A.T NA.TURE 



FASCINATING FOOD 

]y| Y enthusiastic friends Jane and Paddy are always coming 
- up with questions—^nearly always good ones. This time 
they came across the word plankton in a book and wanted to 
know more about it. 


The word itself comes from the 
Ancient Greek language and 
means “drifting” or “wandering.” 
In biology it refers to the count¬ 
less millions of microscopic plants 

-- by - 

Maxwell Knigiht 


and animals which are to be 
found in the oceans and also in 
fresh water—especially lakes. 

Plankton contains many different 
kinds of living organisms of 
varying shapes—often very beauti¬ 
ful and graceful when seen 
magnified. These are carried 
along by currents and tides and 
other movements of water. The 
plant plankton is much affected 
by light. At night .it is often 
luminous, and very lovely the sea 
can look as a result. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about these minute plants 
and animals is the fact that they 


are food for a great many very 
different kinds ' of aquatic 
creatures. These may be as small 
as the so-called water-fleas and 
certain shrimp-like animals, or 
they may be more familiar kinds 
such as herrings and mackerel 



which, of course, are in turn eaten 
by us. 

This huge mass of food is 
possibly the most nourishing in the 
world of nature; for not only do 
smallish fish feed on plankton, it 
is also the food for huge fish like 
the Basking Shark—second only 
in size to the Whale Shark among 
fishes. Then the great whalebone 
or baleen whales, to which 1 have 
referred before, feed on this end¬ 
less supply. , 

When we think for a moment 
of the length and bulk of these 
marine animals, and realise how 
many tons of plankton they must 
take in, it gives .us some faint 
idea of the fantastic numbers of 
these organisms there must be in 
the seas. To give those sharks 
and whales the size and strength 
we know they possess, plankton 
must be very nourishing indeed. 

This point has, of recent years, 
been the subject of investigation 
by scientists who have wondered 
if there may not be some way of 
h.arvesting such food—for hurban 
use. . 

Left: Plankton magnified 

several hundred times 

Photolff A'HflQunJ /jisii/Mft; o/ Oeefniooraiihu 
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LAUSANNE 1964 . . 


From 30th April until 2Sth October, Switzerland is 
holding a big exhibition at Lausanne, on Lake Geneva. 
Here are some views in the 137 acre$ of fine grounds. 


Below : Revolving 
of the Telecanape, a 
special railway rum 
grounds and the C 


Left: The Childn 
the Telecanape I 
Below : The Circs 
cinema; vtith nine 
Right; Part of 
tions exhibit. (A 
and flowerbeds ) 
circus, concerts, tl 


KEY TO PLAN 


1. Farming and Forestry Building 

2. Festival Hall 

3. Art and Industry Pavilion 

4- The Exchange (Money and 
Banking) Hall 

5. Children’s Garden 

6. Revolving Station 

7. Stadium for sporting events 

8. Communications and Transport 

Section 

9. The Lake Harbour 
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station 
mother 
ning through the 
ihildren's Garden 


m’s Garden with 
leyond the lake, 
irama, a circular 
adjoining screens, 
the Communica- 
Iso among lawns 
'ou can enjoy a 
heatre and ballet) 


Right: At the 
harbour you 
can take trips 
by the sub¬ 
marine (see 
page one) or 
on the surface. 
Below: Some 
of the striking 
exhibition 
architecture 
backed by the 
snow-topped 
Alps 


Top ; Special railway station. 
Above: The monorail 
which takes you round 
the exhibition 


Right: The 
exhibition’s 
emblem 




From a CN Reader 

THEY WALK 
3,000 MILES 
A DAY! 

'jpHE domestic life of ants is 
strangely similar to our 
own. Their young arc reared 
in specially constructed nur¬ 
series, and in fine weather are 
taken into the open for an air¬ 
ing. 

Ants also have “doctors” 
who often isolate a patient 
suffering from disease. Their 
medical men can also amputate 
limbs and, in the case of hope¬ 
less illness, will swiftly end a 
patient’s suffering. 

Ants Sow Seeds 

Like ourselves, ants bury their 
dead and even have funerals 
with bearers carrying the corpse 
to the grave and others cover¬ 
ing it up. Some South American 
ants sow seeds—not in the 
ground, but in specially built 
hanging gardens. These struc¬ 
tures are made by carrying soil 
into trees and pressing ' it 
together info a ball. 

Certain kinds of ants grow a 
single species of grain-bearing 
grass. Having planted this 
crop in a circle around the ant¬ 
hill or nest, they cultivate it with 
great care, watch it ripen, then 
harvest the corn. After the 
harvest, all the chaff is taken 
out and thrown beyond the 
limits of the cultivated area. 

The “Umbrella,” or leaf- 
carrying, ants of the American 
tropics walk a distance each day 
which, if they were the same 
size as human beings, would be 
the equivalent of three 
thousand miles. They carry a 
weight which, for us—size for 
size—would mean three 
hundred pounds, and they take 
only about three hours’ sleep 
daily. 

Impressive Monument 

The Pyramids of Egypt, long 
listed as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, are an 
impressive monument to man’s 
industry. "yet if we built 
houses in the same proportion 
to our height as ant-hills are to 
the height of ants, they would 
be 84 times as tall as the tallest 
of the Pyramids, which is 481 
feet high. 

Imagine houses 40,000 feet in 
height and compare them with 
the 1,472 feet of the tamous 
Empire State building in New 
York! Yet wc could build to 
this degree, given the capacity 
of the humble ant. 

W.-A. Clarke 
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T/re Chfltfren's fgtrt At>nl, 1964 


LOOK FOR CHARACTER! 



Here is the third article in our 
new series, specially written for 
CN by a pony expert. 

VE already made up our 
minds as to the sort and size 
of pony we want, and we’ve 
got an eye on one we think might 
do. 

Wait a minute, though. We 
don’t yet know what his manners 
are like, or what sort of person 
he is; and since he’s going to be 
your partner, that is far the most 
important thing. 

When we talk about manners, 
we mean temperament and 
general behaviour—character, in 
fact. 

... 


like that, but there are a few; and, 
not surprisingly, they are usually 
tor sale. 

So I think we’ll quite definitely 
decide that, unless we can have 
the pony on trial, we won’t have 
it at all. 

Having got it home, we may 


-by- 


Ralph Greaves 


find that when it gets excited, it 
starts to buck, taking you by sur¬ 
prise and very likely putting you 
on the ground. A very bad mark 
for that! It must be traffic-proof 
and not shy at things on the road. 
Or perhaps it turns out to be what 


nothing more infuriating than 
having to tramp for hours round 
a field after an animal that refuses 
to be caught! It's maddening 
enough if it lets you get almost 
close enough, and then moves 
away and starts to graze! But if 
it starts galloping round the field, 
the situation is pretty hopeless. 

We must, of course, be very 
quiet with a strange pony, and 
give it time to get to know us. It 
should' soon let you go straight 
up to it; or—better still—come up 
when it is called (and this is one 
of the few occasions when a small 
titbit may be given). 


No whips! 





There’s no fun in having a pony that refuses to be caught 


Well, we’ve seen him in his own 
field. The owner has ■ put the 
saddle on him and you’ve walked 
and trotted and cantered him, and 
he’s behaved as though butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth. But 
there are still one or two things to 
find out, so let’s ask the owner,if 
we may have him on trial for a 
week. 

Some ponies have their little 
tricks, which we may not discover 
till later. There are some bad 
tricks which will put us off— 
perhaps in more ways than one! 
Not that there are many ponies 


is called a “nappy " pony, and one 
day, when you are out for a ride, 
it may suddenly decide it has gone 
far enough and refuse to budge— 
or, worse still, may start to rear. 
That means a downright dangerous 
pony. 

Or it may be that, without 
having any of these really bad 
tricks, you find the pony a bit too 
headstrong for you, and difficult 
to manage. There's no fun in 
having one like that. 

But however a pony behaves 
when being ridden, there’s still one 
thing more to find out—for there’s 


But we haven’t yet found the 
perfect pony. For, however quiet 
he may be, we don’t want him to 
be a “slug.” He should go freely 
in all his paces without having to 
be kicked along with a lot of leg¬ 
flapping. No whips, please! A 
pony should twist and turn on a 
light rein. That means that it has 
a good “mouth,” which we must 
be careful not to spoil by tugging 
and hauling at it. 

The right pony takes a bit of 
finding, but at any rate we’ve 
decided on the chief things to 
avoid—namely “ tricks.” Tempera¬ 
ment is what counts, and one can 
learn quite a lot about a pony’s 
character by the look in his eye 
—just as you can with humans, t 
always mistrust a mean little 
“pig” eye, just as I do a wild 
eye, especially if the ears are laid 
back. A large, intelligent and 
friendly eye usually means a 
“kind” pony. 

Most ponies are kind, or they 
wouldn't put up with some of us 
the way they do! 



^ASTLING in chc$.s is a very simple move, and yet many 
players cannot get it right. 


There are certain rules govern¬ 
ing castling. You cannot castle 
through, into or out of check. 
You cannot castle if you have 
moved your king, or the rook 
which you wish to castle with. 

If there is no piece between the 
king and the rook, you may 
castle. This is done by moving 
the king two squares towards the 
rook and then placing the rook 
next to the king on the side nearer 
the centre of the board. 

A King Move 

Remember that castling is a 
king move, and so you must 
touch that piece first. If you pick 
up your rook first, your opponent 
may claim that you must move 
it, but not by castling! 

There are several French terms 
in chess. One is en prise. A piece 
is said to be en prise if it may be 
canfiircd Another term is 


j’adoiibe. Translated this means 
“1 adjust,” and you say this 
before adjusting one of your 
pieces. If you do not say this, 
you may be compelled to move 
the piece you have touched. 

Now comes the most difficult 
of these terms, en passant. This 
means “ in passing ” and is a 
special way of capturing a pawn. 

It occurs when White has a 


pawn on his fifth rank and Black 
has a pawn which has not moved, 
and is on the file next to the one 
where the white pawn is placed 
(diagram 1). Then, if Black 
moves his pawn two squares so 
that it is on the same rank and 
next to the white pawn (diagram 
2), White can capture it by taking 
the black pawn as if it had only 
advanced one square (diagram 3). 
Of course. Black may also capture 
in this way, if he is in a position 

T. Marsden 


to do so. 
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\ In the Sunday Times 

■ National Schools 
I Tournament, the Scot* 

■ tish final was won by 

• Allan Glen's School, 

■ Glasgow, wfio beat 

• Royal High, Edinburgh, 
8 by games to 

■ Trinity School, Croy- 
S don, have won Zone 

• O, and Wyggcston, 
S Leicester, Zone G. 



It’s thrills ail the way for 
those who set off with 
Paddy Payne to 

STRIKE AND 
DESTROY! 


And, if you haven’t met 
Scoop Donovan, dare-devil 
war cameraman, then you 
must read 


BATTLEFRONT 

Get these thrilling new titles of 


LION 

ncnin ubradv 


ON SALE 
NOW! 
1/- EACH 


Areyoumoking 
ihe most of 
Spring? 



Lighter nights, sunny 
weekends—more hours 
for play and leisure— 
how better to enjoy 
this time than cycling ? 
Makethe most of it with 
a Royal Enfield bicycle. 
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The New'ffrot>er, fflth A^ri}, 

The God of Sleep had distracted Jove's attention from the battlefield. When he awoke, 
he found the tables turned in favour of the Greeks, aided by Neptune. Furious, Jove 
ordered the Sea God to return to the ocean. Then he enlisted Apollo's help. Again the 
Greeks were forced back. This time the Trojans broke through their last defences. 


I. Meanwhife, the Greek warrior, 
Patroclus, had sought the help of his 
friend, Achilles. He found him aboard 
his ship (one of 50 in which Achilles had 
brought his men to Troy). Though aware 
of his friend’s avowed intent never to 
fight again under Agamemnon, the brave 
Patroclus pfeadcd with him to change his 
mind. Still Achilles refused to fight, but, 
seeing the need for fresh Greek troops, he 
assembled the men under his command. 
He knew his personal decision had kept 
the men from the battle. Now he ordered 
them to join the fight under the leader¬ 
ship of Patroclus. Delighted, Patroclus 
then asked if he might wear Achilles’ 
armour. This, he hoped, would trick 
the Trojans into thinking the great 
Achilles himself had at last taken the field. 



3. Desperately the 
men of Greece 
fought on to save 
their ships. Slowly 
the Trojans were 
forced back, but 
not in panic- 
stricken flight. 
Patroclus and his 
men contested 
every inch of 
ground, and many 
brave Trojans fell 
before their attack. 
Sarpedon, King of 
Lycia and son of 
Jove, opposed him¬ 
self to Patroclus, 
and a duel fol¬ 
lowed, Patroclus 
finally won the 
day when his lance 
pierced the brave 
Sarpedon through 
the heart. 



4. A furious struggle then took place around the mortally wounded Trojan hero. 
Patroclus and his comrades tried to capture the fallen Sarpedon, whose Trojan 
comrades did their best to hold them off and carry away their dead warrior. 
But Jove refused to allow Sarpedon to be taken by the Greeks. He ordered 
the Cods of Death and Sleep to step in and take his son back to his native land 
for honourable burial. The Gods obeyed Mi^ty Jove. 


5. Now that victory was so near, 
Patroclus became careless. Three times 
he rushed the Trojan ranks. Three times 
the invisible Apolio stopped him. Then, 
sailing his chance, Patroclus killed 
Hector’s charioteer. But the Greek’s 
fate was already sealed, for Apollo 
struck Patroclus and ripped off his 
borrowed armour. In the next instant, 
a Trojan javelin struck the defenceless 
Greek a wounding blow. Patroclus’ time 
was running out. 



6. But it was the Trojan hero. Hector, who finally struck down the brave Creek warrior. 
Just before he died, Patroclus raised himself slightly and, with his last breath, told 
Hector that he, too, would soon die at the hands of none other than Achilles, Then 
the Greek hero sank back, and died. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

' Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 
MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

IFnVe TODAY for full details and trial box (applicants wider 21 
parents' consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB(CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


The Children's Newifiat>er, i8th A^rtl, 1964 ^ 


FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that in 1945 NYASALAND 
issued a stamp, here illustrated, showing a 
native soldier, and that in 1947 this stamp was 
withdrawn as being too unattractive ? That 
we will give to YOU, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
a set of three King George VI Nyasaland 
Stamps, Including the above? Just ask to see 
our SUPERIOR DISCOUNT APPROVALS, 
enclosing 3d. postage, (Overseas 5s. Deposit)— 
and please tell your parents. 

WRITE TODAY, RIGHT AWAY, 
and do not miss this exceptional offer. 



M. HUTCHINSON (Dept. 100), NELFORD, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


F 20 FRENCH DF 

n 10 AUSTRALIA □]> 

“ S FLOWERS 

“ 50 COMMONWEALTH 

E! 50 WHOLE WORLD 

Send 45d. postage-plus your name and 
address and just put a cross by the gift 
you would like and it will be sent ABSO- Q 
5 LUTELY FREE OF CHARGE tOgetherG 
O with our Approvals, (Sets and single« >7 
c^Only ONE FRES GIFT PER PERSON, a 
i But additional Items can be purchasedC 
J at 8d. each, or 2/6 the lot. (U.K. only.) H 
Please tell your Parents. 

NAME.. 

ADDRESS. 

nilUA IffUC (CN39), 18a Cfcvrch St., 
UIARA Mnb Walton-on'Thaines, Sy, 


BRITISH 

EMPIRE 



STAMP mmm 

SEND FOR THIS 
FABULOUS 

COLLECTION AND OUB 
APPROVALS TODAY. Tell your Parents. 

'lo.'cOMiT'SALES (CC21J.T2 Upper 

KTn9 Street, NORWICH. NOR 02P. 

SEND 100 B.E. AND APPROVALS FOB 
WHICH 1 ENCLOSE 6d. POSTAGE. 

Name............ 

Address......*. 


3 TOGO (STAMP ANNIV.) FR£E to DJirifCTC 
everyone ordering one of these rHwAtld 


25 diff. 

Cyprus 4/d 

Kong Kong 3/9 
Jamaica 2/9 
Lebanon 2/- 
Liberia 6/- 

Monaco 3/- 


50 diff. 

Chile 2/3 
Iraq 3/9 

French Col. 1/9 
Manchuria 4/> 
Persia 2/6 
San Marino h/~ 


-Please tell your jmrents.- 


200 diff. 
Austria 2/S 
Finland 4/- 
Holland 2/- 
Japan 4/6 
Poland 4/6 
Russia 6/6 


POSTAGE 3d, EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

Bcllstiinips (O)JS Kiddtrmiflsier ftiad. GroyilDa. Siirrei 


FREE!! 


100 different stamps, 
poohet of super Mnges 
AND Magnifying Glass 

Just, request id. upwards Br, Colonial 
or Foreign Approvals and enclose 4id. 
for postage. Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN48), 53 Newlyn Way, 
Parkstone. Poole, Dorset 


FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 41d. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ pennlsslon. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals, 
Overseas applications Invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbonrne, Herts. 


Matchbox Labels 

Bumper packet including giants sent 
free to all those who send 6d. and 
parents' permission for our Matchbox 
labels Approvals. 

REEKS (»epL C.N.) 
Pont, Fowey, Cornwall 


FREE!135 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

including Giant Bulgaria Space issue, 
an enormous CHINA STAMP + 8 other 
large pictorials. 

THESE ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
TO ALL STAMP COLLECTORS 
WHO SEND FOR OUR APPROVALS P'ease tell your parents. 

(Just put your name and address on a piece of paper 
and send it with 6d. postage to : 

AVON STAMPS (Dept.C 20 W) DISS, NORFOLK 




Send lust 6d. to cover 
post and packing and get 
FREE, a high deAuUlon. 
black and white hlin to 
load your camera. You 
get a FREE reload every time your nlm 
is developed — P.C. size prints tool You 
pay ONLY for developing and printing the 
Gratlspool way. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Hundreds of thousands of satisfied 
customers. State film size, 120, 620, or 127 
and send 6d. with yoar name and address to: 
BRITAIN'S LARGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 


GRATIS POOL LTD 


DEPT. CPS2/25. GLASGOW. C.T 


CRATISPOOL. 

Developing Costs are 
Top Quality Guaranteed 


Hundreds of thousands of 
Gratispool '‘fans”. 

better than ever, 
althouuh you have served 
me icell for 20 years . . . 
delighted*’ writes E. G. M., SiPonsea. 
POSTCARD PRINTS (or KING SIZE from 
square negatives) at no more than your 
usual cost. When the film you have is 
exposed post it with &/• (8 exp.); 8/- (12 
exp.): or 10/- (16 exp.): No charge for 
failures. You will get a FREE FANClfBO- 
MATIC FIL.M with your results, QUALITY 
GUARANTEED, Write to: 


DEPT, GP62/25. GLASGOW. C.1 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


SPECIAL AIRLINE STAMPS 


A LTHOUGH Britain has played a leading part in the 
^ development of the world’s airmail services, our GPO 
has never issued special stamps for use on ainnail 
correspondence. 

Now one of our national air- it is addressed, or be posted so 
lines, British European Airways, that it completes its journey 
is to issue three stamps for use through the normal post office 

services. 

Ordinary postage stamps must 
be used to prepay the postage on 
the airway letters. In addition, 
the special BEA stamps have to 
be affixed. They are in three 
values—Is. for letters up to 
2 02 ., Is. 8d. for letters up to 
4 02 ., and 2s. 7d. for letters up 
to 1 lb. 

Until now the BEA stamps 
ora the airway letter service, have had uninteresting designs, 
Pictured here is their design, which rather like bus or train tickets, 
shows one of the new Hawker The new Trident design is likely 
Siddeley “Trident” jet airliners, to be much more popular. 


time when the Civil War was 
raging between the Northern and 
Southern States. The new stamp, 
whose design is pictured here, 
shows a scene during the Battle 





* r' 



by C. W. Hill 


The opening next week of the 
New York World’s Fair is to 


Powered by three Rolls-Royce 
Spey engines, and with a top 
cruising speed of 606 mph, the 
Tridents will carry over 80 
passengers. 

Many people, even stamp 
collectors, do not know of the 
existence of the airway letter 
service. This enables anyone to 
post a letter or package, up to 
1 lb. in w'eight, at any BEA Town 
Terminal or Airport for carriage 
on direct flights within the United 
Kingdom. 

When the letter arrives at the 
Airport or Town Terminal of 
destination, it may either be 
collected by the person to whom 



of the Wilderness, fought :n a 
dense wood near Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, in May, 1864. 

The battle was inconclusive, but 
it was the Northern States, led by 
Abraham Lincoln, which went on 
to win the Civil War. 

The last illustration this week 
shows one of the Dutch 
charity stamps to be issued next 
Tuesday. All of them feature 
animals, and the money raised by 
their sales will be donated to the 
Netherlands Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Three cats are shown on th'5 12 
plus 9 cents value. 


be marked by the issue of a 
special American 5-cents stamp. 
Its design, pictured here, shows a 
view of the main avenue of the 
Fair, with the huge Unisphere, the 
symbol of the Fair, in the back¬ 
ground. 

Another new American stamp 
looks back a hundred years to the 



PICK A PUZZLE 

FIND THE PHILOSOPHER 
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Solve the picture clues correctly 
and you will find that the initia) 
letters, read downwards, spell the 
name of an Ancient Greek 
philosopher. 


JUMBLED PIANIST 

Re-arrange the letters in the words 
below to spell a renowned pianist 
who also became the President of 
Poland. 

KID SEE WRAP ' 


PUZZLING WITH 
SHAKESPEARE 

The characters below have 
strayed into the wrong plays. See 
if you can sort them out. 

Rosalind. Merchant of Venice 
Malvolio. Romeo and Juliet. 
Bassanio. Julius Caesar. 
Bottom. Twelfth Night. 
Mercutio. The Tempest. 
Prospero. Hamlet. 

Banquo. As You Like It. 
Polonius. Macbeth. 

Brutus. Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 


ALL FOR 
SPORT 

With what sports would you 
associate each of the follow¬ 
ing ? 

White City, Cowdray Park, 
Wimbledon, Henley, Bisley, 
Badminton, St Andrews. 

ODD ONE OUT 

One of the names below is out oj 
place among its companions 
Which—and why ? 

Sheraton, Chippendale, Capa¬ 
bility Brown, Robert Adam, 
Hepplewhite. 

^^^^tsi^r^f^puzzie^ai-e on nir...r 12 | 
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The ChUdrcn's Ncw$p<3t>tr. /8th April. 1964 

C N fiction 


|ohn Longridge had gone on holiday leaving his friend's tnree pets 
with his housekeeper. Before she arrived, Luath, the Labrador, had 
led Tao, the Siamese cat, and Bodger, the bull terrier, on a 250-mlle 
homeward trek. So the housekeeper assumed that Mr, Longridge ' 
had decided to take the animals with him after all. 

In an encounter with a bear, Bodger had been hurt, but after a rest 
his wounds healed sufficiently for the trio to resume their journey. 
Later, human voices and the appetising smell of camp-fire cooking 
proved irresistible to Bodger, who crept stealthily forward to 
investigate. 

A sudden sneeze gave him away and an Indian boy stood up, stone 
in hand, ready to face the unseen intruder ... 


The 




5. The White Dog 
of Omen! 

'I^HE old dog limped out of the 
shadows into the ring of 
hrelight, confident, friendly, and 
sure of his welcome; his tail 
wagging his whole stern ingratiat- 
ingly, ears and lips laid back in 
his nightmarish grimace. 

There was a stunned silence. A 
woman spoke sharply to the child 
with the stone, while a small boy 
flung himself at his mother with 
a wail of terror. Bodger stood for 
a moment, offended and uncertain, 
then made hopefully for the 
nearest boy, who retreated, 
nervously clutching his stone. 

Again the woman rebuked Tier 
son, and at the sharpness of her 
tone the old dog stopped, crest¬ 
fallen. She laid down her basket 
then, and walked quickly across 
the ring of firelight, stooping down 
to look more closely. She spoke 
some soft words of reassurance, 
then patted his head gently and 
smiled at him. 

The old dog leaned against her . 
and whipped his tail against her 
black stockings, happy to be in 
contact with a human being again. 
The woman crouched down beside 
him to run her fingers lightly over 
his ears and back, and, when he 
licked her face appreciatively, she 
laughed. At this, the two little 
boys drew nearer to the dog and 
the rest of the band gathered 
around. 

Soon the old dog was where he 
most loved to be—the centre of 
attention among some human 
beings. He made the most of it 
and played to an appreciative 
audience; when one of the men 
tossed him a chunk of meat, he 
sat up painfully on his hind¬ 
quarters and begged for more, 
waving one paw in the air. This 
sent the Indians into fits of 
laughter, and he had to repeat his 



JUST 

LIKE 

FATHER! 

This 

wonderful 

s<;t 



with nyloTi altachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete m strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12? 11 P.O. to: 

Wm. PEKN LTD. (Dept. CW) 

585 HTghRodd, Finchley, London, N.12 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE QNESHIllING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 large pages of 
superbly illustrated features. 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 


performance time and time again, 
until he was tired and lay down, 
panting but happy. 

The Indian woman stroked him 
gently in reward, then ladled 
some of the meat from the pot on 
to the grass. The old dog limped 
towards it; but, before he ate, he 
looked up in the direction of the 
hillside, where he had left his two 
companions. 

A small stone rebounded from 
rock to rock, then rolled into the 
sudden silence that followed. 

When a long-legged, bright-eyed 
cat appeared out of the darkness, 
paused, then filled the clearing 
with a strident, plaintive voice 
before walking up to the dog and 
calmly taking a piece of meat 
from him, the Indians laughed 
until' they were speechless and 
hiccupping. The two little boys 
rolled on thc-ground, kicking theit 
heels in an abandonment of mirth, 
while the cat chewed his meat 
unmoved; but this was the kind 
of behaviour the bull terrier 
understood, and he joined in the 
fun. But he rolled so enthu¬ 
siastically that his wounds 
reopened; when he got to his feet 
again his white coat was stained 
with blood. 

A LL this time the young dog 
stayed up on the hillside, 
motionless and watchful, although 
every driving, urgent nerve in his 
body fretted and strained at the 
delay. He watched the cat, well- 
fed and content, curl himself on 
the lap of one of the sleepy 
children by the fire; he heard the 
faint note of derision in some of 
the Indians’ voices as a little, bent, 
ancient crone addressed them in 
earnest and impassioned tones 
before hobbling over to the dog to 
examine his shoulder as he lay 
peacefully before the fire. 

The old wom.an threw some 
cattail roots into a pot of boiling 
water, soaked some moss in the 
liquid, and pressed it against the 
dark gashes. The old dog did not 
move; only his tail beat slowly. 
When she had finished, she 
scooped some more meat on to a 
piece of birchbarfc and set it on 
the grass before the dog; and the 
silent watcher above licked his 
lips and sat up, but still he did 
not move from liis place. 

But when the fires began to 
burn low and the Indians made 
preparations for the night, and still 
his companions showed no signs 
of moving, the young dog grew 
restless. He skirted the camp, 
moving like a shadow through the 
trees on the hill behind, until he 
came out upon the lake’s shore a 
quarter of a mile upwind of the 
camp. Then he barked sharply 
and imperatively several times. 

^HE effect was like an alarm 
^ bell on the other two. The 
cat sprang from the arms of the 
sleepy little Indian boy and ran 
towards the old dog, who was 
already on his feet, blinking and 
peering around rather confusedly. 
The cat gave a guttural yowl, then 
deliberately ran ahead, looking 
back as he paused beyond the 
range of firelight. The old dog 
shook himself resignedly and 
walked slowly after—reluctant to 


JOURNEY 


by Sheila Burnford 


leave the warmth of the fire. The 
Indians watched impassively and 
silently and made no move to 
stop him. Only the woman who 
bad first befriended him called 
out softly, in the tongue of her 
people, a farewell to the traveller. 

The dog halted at the treeline 
beside the cat and looked back; 
but the commanding, summoning 
bark was heard again, and 
together the two passed out of 
sight into the blackness of the 
night. 

That night they became 
immortal, had they known or 
cared, for the ancient woman had 



recognised the old dog at once 
by his colour and companion: he 
was the White Dog of the Oji fa- 
ways, the virtuous White Dog of 
Omen, whose appearance heralds 
either disaster or good fortune. 
The Spirits had sent him, hungry 
and wounded, to test tribal 
hospitality; and, for benevolent 
proof to the sceptical, they had 
chosen a cat as his companion— 
for what mortal dog would suffer 
a cat to rob him of his meat? 

He had been made welcome, 
fed and succoured; the omen 
would prove fortunate. 

The trio journeyed on, the 
pattern of the next few days 
being very much the same, free 
of incident or excitement. Leaving 
their resting place at daylight, they 
would jog steadily along by day, 
their pace determined mainly by 
the endurance of the old dog. 

_ He had always had a happy 
disposition, and most of the time 
looked perfectly content, trotting 
along through the vast stillness of 
the bush with stolid, unalterable 


good humour. He was almost 
always hungry, but that skilful 
hunter, the cat, kept him provided 
with food which, while scarcely 
ever satisfying, was adequate by 
his new standard of living. 

It was only the famished young 
dog who really suffered, for he 
was not a natural hunter, and 
wasted a lot of ill-afforded energy 
in pursuit. He lived mainly on 
frogs, mice, and the occasional 
leavings of the other two; some¬ 
times he was lucky enough to 
frighten some small animal away 
from its prey. But it was a very 
inadequate diet for' such a large 
dog, and his ribs were 
beginning to show 
through the shining 
coat. 

He was unable to 
relax, his constant 
hunger driving him to 
forage even when the 
other two were rest¬ 
ing; and he never 
joined in their 
amiable foolery, when 
sometimes the cat 
would skitter away in 
pretended fear from 
the growling, wagging 
white dog. Then the 
Labrador would sit 
apart,aloofand watch¬ 
ful, nervous and tense. 

It seemed as though 
he were never able to 
forget bis ultimate 
purpose and goal— 

The young dog stayed 
up on the hillside, 
motionless and 
watchful 

he was going home; home to his 
own master, home where he 
belonged, and nothing else 
mattered. This lodestone of long¬ 
ing, this certainty, drew him to 
lead his companions ever west¬ 
ward through wild and unknown 
country, as unerringly as a carrier 
pigeon released from an alien loft. 

I T was fortunate that the Indian 
sumiiier weather still continued- 
for the short thin coat of the bull 
terrier could not withstand low 
temperatures, and although a 
thicker undercoat was already 
growing in to compensate, it 
would never be adequate. The 
cat's coat, too, was thickening, 
making him appear heavier; the 
Labrador’s needed no reinforce¬ 
ment and was already adapted to 
ail extremes, the flat, -thick hairs 
so close together that they made 
an almost waterproof surface. 

The short days were warm and 
pleasant when the sun was high, 
but the nights were cold: one 
night, when there was a sudden 
sharp frost, the old dOg shivered 


so much that they left the shallow 
cave of their resting place soon 
after a bright-ringed moon rose, 
and travelled through the 
remainder of the night, resting 
most of the following morning in 
the warmth of the sun. 

The leaves were losing their 
colour rapidly, and many of the 
trees were nearly bare, but the 
dogwood and pigeon-berry by the 
sides of the trail still blazed with 
colour, and the Michaelmas 
daisies and fireweed flourished. 
Many of the birds of the forest 
had already, migrated; those that 
were left gathered into great 
flocks, filling the. air with their 
restless chatter as they milled 
around, the long drawn-out 
streamers suddenly wheeling to 
form a clamorous cloud, lifting 
and falling in indecision. 

'T'HEY saw few other animals. 
* The noisy progress of the 
dogs warned (he shy, natural 
inhabitants long before their 
approach; and those that they did 
meet were too busy and concerned 
with their winter preparations to 
show much curiosity. 

The only other bear that they 
had encountered was sleek and 
fat as butter, complacent and 
sleepy, his thoughts already 
running on hibernation and quite 
uninterested in strange animals. 

He was, in fact, sitting on a log 
in the sun when the animals saw 
him; after giving them a sleepy 
inspection from his little, deepset 
eyes he yawned and continued the 
lazy scratching of his ear. The 
cat, however, growled angrily to 
himself for nearly an hour after 
this encounter. 

The rabbits and weasels had 
changed to their white winter 
coats; a few snow buntings had 
appeared, and several times they 
had heard the wild, free, exultant 
calling of the wild geese, and had 
looked up to sec the long black 
V-shaped skeins passing overhead 
on the_ long journey southwards. 
The visitors to the northlands 
were leaving, and those who 
remained were preparing them¬ 
selves for the long winter that 
lay ahead. Soon the whole tempo, 
the very pulse of the North, would, 
beat slower and slower until the 
snow fell like a soft coverlet; then, 
snug and warm in dens and 
burrows and hollows, the hibernat¬ 
ing animals would sleep, scarcely 
breathing in their deep uncon¬ 
sciousness. until the spring. 

A S though aware of these 
_ preparations and their 
meaning, (he three adventurers 
increased their pace as much as 
was possible within the limits 
determined by the old dog’s 
strength. On good days they 
covered as much as 15 miles. 

Since they had left the Indian 
encampment on the shores of the 
rice lake, they had not seen any 
human beings, or any sign of 
human habitation; save once, at 
nightfall, when they were nosing 
around a garbage can outside the 
darkened cookhouse of a lumber 
camp deep in the very heart of 
the bush. 

Marauding bears had been there 
recently—their rank, heavy smell 
still hung on the air, and the cat 
refused to come nearer, but the 
old dog, watched by the other, 
tipped over the heavy can, then 
tried to pry off the lid with a 
practised nose. 

The can rattled and banged 
loudly on some rocks, and neither 
dog heard the door opening in the 
dark building behind. Suddenly 
a blast of shot ripped through the 
bottom of the can, blowing the 
lid off and strewing the contents 
all over the old dog. 

To be continued 

, © Sheila Dmnjord, 1964 
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THE MAKING OF 
AN ATHLETE 

The Long Jump 

'THREE qualities are 
required to become a 
first'Class long jumper; speed, 
spring, and co-ordination. 
Statistics show that speed is 
the main factor. If you can 
run 100 yards in eleven 
seconds, then you should be 
able to jump 19 feet. 

It is important to reach the 
Starting board at fuH sprinting 
speed,.so a run-up of 19 strides is 
recommended. It is also vital 
that the take-off foot does not fall 
short of the line nor cross it. 

Start your run-up with the same 
foot as you use for take-off. Run 
out 19 strides from the stop hoard 
and place a mark on the ground 
exactly where the 19th stride falls. 

■ Turn around and race back to the 
slop board; if the take-off foot is 
a little short or over the start 
board, alter the mark accordingly. 

The last stride before take-off is 
SHORTER than the others by 
about three inches, whereas the 
last stride but one is about 12 


English Schools^ Football Association Trophy 

ERDINGTON IN THE FINAL 

'THE two teams which have fought their way into the final 
^ of the English Schools’ Football Association trophy arc 
Chester-le-Street, of County Durham, and the Warwickshire 
team, Erdington and Saltley. The final is a two-leg affair, and 
the first game will be at Villa Patk next Tuesday evening 
(21st April). This will be the “home” match for 

ERDINGTON and SALTLEY 


The ChiJdren^s Newspaper, I8ih April, 


By the Sports Editor 



by 


F. J. Horwiil 

Senior Honorary Amateur 
AI hie lie Associalidn Coach 
Here is another in a series 
specially written for C N 

inches longer. The body must 
come upright during the last four 
, strides and the take-off foot must 
go down heel first in a straight 
line. 

The angle of jump is 30 degrees 
—not 45 degrees from the 
horizontal, as is often thought by 
the novice. 

The common method of jump¬ 
ing by what is called the Sail 
technique is not mechanically 
sound; the Hitch-Kick is to be 
preferred because it prevents the 
body tipping forward in the air 
and forcing the legs to the ground 
prematurely. 

Learning The Hitch-Kick. This is 


Stephen Lee and his 
Erdington team 

tantamount to “running in the 
air.” 

1 Use a short run up of five 
paces, take off with the left foot 
and land on the non-jumping 
foot in a relaxed manner, trail¬ 
ing the leg, 

2 Do the same again but, while in 
the air, change the position of 
the legs by taking a full running 
stride and land on the JUMP¬ 
ING foot, trailing the other leg. 

3 Repeat right through, but 
finally bring the trailing leg up 
to the take-off leg and so land 
on both feet. 

The legs must come back 
straight in the change-over. 
Practise these stages until you are 
able to do thern automatically. 

Avoid the following faults: 
Too little speed in the run-up; 
curtailing the high knee pick-up 
of the free leg fay starting the 
hitch-kick too soon; throwing 
the head back. But do hot go to 
the other extreme of looking 
down; or not shooting the legs 
out enough before landing. 

Next week: High Jump 



This long jumper is using the 
Hitch-Kick system 


Btnninfihatn A Mail 

To reach the semi-final (staged 
on the Birmingham City ground), 
the Erdington boys had played in 
seven ties, four of them away. 
And in those games they rattled 
up a total of 25 goals and con¬ 
ceded only four. Their opponents 
in the semi-final were the boys 
from Southampton, who had 
not conceded a goal in their last 
four ties. 

But the quality of the Erdington 
boys was such that they beat the 
“Saints” by three clear goals. 

Two of these goals were scored 
by Brian Smith, a stockily-built lad 
who had got half of Erdington’s 
total. The way in which he took 
his chances, plus his bustling 
persistency, showed Why this 
Hodge Hill School boy had been 
chosen for the England trials only 
a few days before. 

Brian told me that be hopes to 
make the grade as a professional 
footballer, although he will 
probably follow the trade of tool- 
maker. 

Bobby Gough was another for¬ 
ward who caught the eye—well, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 3) : Do Vou Know ? A republic. 
The upper chamber is the Rajya 
Sabha, or Council of States ; lower 
chamber is the Lok Sabha, or House 
of the People. The Congress Patty. 
(P. 10) : Jumbled Pianist: Paderew- 
s*'!- Puzzling with 
Shakespeare : 
Sb Rosalind-As 

Shamrock you Like It ; 

Malvolio—Twelfth 
Camera Night; Bassanio 

—Merchant of 
Venice : Bottom 
Tortoise —Midsummer 

Eskimo Night’s Dream ; 

Signal Mercutio-Romeo 

and Juliet; Prospero—The Tempest; 
Banquo—Macbeth; Polonius— 
Hamlet; Brutus—^Julius Caesar. All 
For Sport : White City—athletics ; 
Cowdray Park—polo ; Wimbledon— 
lawn tennis; Henley—rowing; 
Bisley—shooting; Badminton—horse 
trials ; St. Andrews—golf. Odd One 
Out ; Capability Brown, a landscape 
gardener. The others were designers 
of furniture. 


just! He must be one of the 
smallest boys in representative 
soccer; yet Bobby, of Lea Village 
School, is a fine ball player and 
passes very accurately. 

Despite their scoring prowess, 
Erdington’s strength lies, to my 
mind, in the half-back line. Wing- 
halves Stephen Lee and David 
Powell, both of Lea Village 
School, are strong in the tackle 
and. dangerous in attack, while 
centre-haff Malcolm Keeley, of 
Anderlea School, is a solid 
defender. 

The others. in the semi-final 
winning side were: Goalkeeper 
Graham Cooper (Moor End); 
right back Paul Coton (Anderlea); 
left back Stanley Kudryl (Abbey); 
outside right Paul Bloodworth 
(Boldmere); inside right Tony 
Jinks (Anderlea); and outside left 
John Nolan (Rosary), 

Stephen ^ captains the side, and 
he, too, has “ambitions as a 
professional footballer. But I’m 
going to take, an apprenticeship in 
plumbing just in case I’m not 
good enough at football.” 

Prior to .1962, Erdington 
Schools and Saltley Schools had 
separate Football Associations, 
But both had so few'schools that 
it was decided to unite the two 
Associations—with happy results. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET 
will be featured in CN dated 
9lh May, the day'on which 
the second leg will be played, 
at Roker Park, - Sunderland. 
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Off 

your 

own 

bat 


Some boys and girls are 
lucky enough to be introduced 
to youth hostelling by their 
parents or an older brother 
or sister. But it’s so easy to 
join that you really don’t 
need anyone to take you. 

If you’ve passed your 12 th 
birthday, you can stay at 
hostels on your own. You’ll 
find plenty of friendly 
hostellers of all ages ready 
to show you what to do, 
and you’ll soon feel at home. 

Thousands of walkers, 
cyclists, climbers, canoeists 
and pot-holers spend their 
weekends and longer holi¬ 
days at youth hostels. Don’t 
just envy them—join the 
Y.H.A. off your own bat. 
The coupon below will bring 
you an exciting free folder 
with details. 


To Youth Hostels Association, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free brochure giving details of Y.H.A. 

NAME ......... 

ADDRESS..... 

cn64I0 .... 

























































